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ABSTRACT 


A  detailed  study  was  carried  out  for  a  mid-latitude  cyclone  that 
occurred  over  the  United  States  from  20  to  22  February  1976.  Results 
indicated  that  the  Laplacian  of  thickness  advection  and  differential 
vorticity  advection  by  the  nondivergent  part  of  the  flow,  together 
with  surface  frictional  effects,  were  the  dominate  mechanisms  through¬ 
out  the  life  history  of  the  cyclone.  The  storm  underwent  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  when  the  ascending  motions,  produced  by  these  forcing  functions, 
were  nearly  coincident  and  exhibited  no  vertical  tilt  in  the  lee  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  When  the  cyclone  reached  maturity,  the  strongest  ther¬ 
mal  and  vorticity  effects  at  mid-tropospheric  levels  advanced  eastward 
ahead  of  the  most  intense  frictional  components  at  low  levels.  When 
the  cyclone  began  to  occlude,  sinking  motion  was  contributed  by  differ¬ 
ential  vorticity  advection  by  the  divergent  part  of  the  flow  at  low 
levels.  This  effect  decreased  the  strong  rising  motion  due  to  friction 
and  eventually  produced  a  shallow  layer  of  subsidence  that  extended 
into  the  occluded  system. 

Numerical  computations  of  three  dimensional  trajectories  illustra¬ 
ted  the  importance  of  low  level  moisture  flow  and  the  development  of 
intense  convective  activity  within  the  warm  air  sector  of  the  cyclone. 
Comparisons  of  atmospheric  trajectories  with  visible  and  infrared  ima¬ 
gery  from  satellites  showed  good  agreement  with  cloud  fields  and  verti¬ 
cal  motions.  Also,  the  numerical  computations  showed  the  importance  of 
low  level  flow  in  determining  the  configuration  of  cloud  fields  on  a 
synoptic  scale. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Many  synoptic  scale  systems  traversed  the  North  American  contin¬ 
ent  during  the  1975-76  winter  season.  One  system  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  was  a  midlatitude  cyclone  that  went  through  a  complete  life  cycle 
between  20  and  22  February  1976  as  it  moved  eastward  across  the  United 
States.  During  this  period,  conventional  meteorological  data  were  en¬ 
hanced  with  visible  and  infrared  imagery  from  two  geostationary  satel¬ 
lites  and  multi-spectral  radiation  observations  from  the  Nimbus  VI  po¬ 
lar  orbiting  satellite.  These  observations  were  combined  to  carry  out 
a  detailed  investigation  of  physical  and  dynamical  mechanisms  related 
to  the  evolution  of  the  cyclone. 

Vertical  motions  were  computed  at  four  consecutive  map  times  from 
a  numerical  model  which  defined  important  mechanisms  such  as  thermal 
and  vorticity  effects,  stable  and  convective  type  of  latent  heat  re¬ 
lease,  surface  friction  and  orographic  effects.  Mathematical  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  model  also  included  both  the  divergent  and  non-divergent 
components  of  the  horizontal  wind.  Vertical  motions  were  computed  and 
used  to  obtain  three-dimensional  trajectories.  The  computational  re¬ 
sults  of  partitioned  vertical  velocities  by  the  various  forcing  func¬ 
tions  together  with  atmospheric  trajectories  were  compared  with  cloud 
and  precipitation  fields  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  evolution  of  the 


storm. 


Several  meteorological  parameters  were  obtained  from  satellite 
observations.  Evolution  of  cloud  fields  were  followed  in  film  loops 
of  infrared  images  from  geostationary  satellites.  The  vertical  extent 
of  convective  clouds  in  the  warm  air  sector  of  the  cyclone  were  esti¬ 
mated  from  enhanced  infrared  images.  Also,  surface  and  cloud  top  tem¬ 
peratures  were  compared  with  infrared  measurements  from  a  polar  orbit¬ 
ing  satellite. 


I 

I 
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CHAPTER  II 


DATA  AND  ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were  accumulated  from  a  number  of 
sources.  Input  parameters  for  the  vertical  motion  calculations  were 
available  on  magnetic  tapes  from  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research  (NCAR).  This  information  was  originally  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Meteorological  Center  (NMC)  for  operational  use  and  was  eventu¬ 
ally  sent  to  NCAR  for  research  purposes.  The  data  included  a  four 
layer  moisture  field  obtained  from  radiosonde  observations,  seven 
layers  of  geopotential  heights,  and  sea  level  pressure  analyses.  De¬ 
tails  about  modification  of  these  data  for  use  in  this  study  will  be 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Numerical  radiometer  data  from  an  experiment  onboard  the  Nimbus  VI 
satellite  were  provided  by  the  National  Space  Science  Data  Center  at 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  This  information  was  analyzed  for  speci¬ 
fic  quantities  of  temperature  fields. 

In  addition  to  meteorological  data  in  digital  formats,  synoptic 
charts  at  selected  levels  for  some  parameters  from  the  National  Weather 
Service  were  also  used  as  well  as  geostationary  satellite  imagery  for 
visual  identification  and  detailed  analyses  of  the  synoptic  system. 

The  standard  isobaric  analysis  depicted  the  amplitude  of  trough-ridge 
patterns  and  relative  movements  during  12  hour  synoptic  time  intervals. 
Other  supplemental  charts  such  as  the  National  Radar  Summary  and  six 


J 
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hourly  precipitation  amounts  provided  detailed  information  for  time 
periods  less  than  12  hours  for  the  February  1976  cyclone. 

Conventional  Meteorological  Data 

Analyses  of  Radiosonde  data  at  four  successive  12  hour  intervals 
were  the  primary  sources  for  tropospheric  values  of  relative  humidity 
and  geopotential  height  fields.  Objective  analysis  of  geopotential 
heights  by  NMC  provided  data  for  850,  700,  500,  400,  300,  and  200mb  sur¬ 
face.  These  data  were  transformed  from  a  Northern  Hemispheric  65  X  65 
octogonal  grid  with  a  mesh  size  of  320  km  (at  35°N)  onto  a  rectangular 
grid  centered  over  the  United  States  with  a  mesh  size  of  2.5°  latitude 
by  3.6°  longitude.  A  16  point  Bensel  interpolation  scheme,  described 
by  Jenne  (1970),  was  employed  to  extract  the  data  onto  a  27  X  15  grid 
array  that  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  array  encompasses  the  area  from 
25°N  to  60°N  latitudes  and  between  146. 6°W  to  54.6°W  longitudes. 

It  was  found  that  the  NMC  1000  mb  analyses  for  0000  and  1200  GMT 
on  21  February  1976  did  not  have  sufficient  detail  near  the  cyclone 
center.  Only  radiosonde  data  had  been  used  in  the  NMC  analyses  and,  as 
a  result,  the  geopotential  height  gradients  were  smoothed  and  artifi¬ 
cially  reduced.  To  overcome  this  problem,  the  1000  mb  height  fields 
for  these  two  map  times  were  derived  from  sea  level  pressure  charts 
where  the  observational  data  network  is  more  than  four  times  as  dense 
and  permits  more  detailed  analyses.  Tabulations  at  one-half  the  grid 
resolution  were  carried  out  for  the  sea  level  pressure  analysis.  Then 
a  five  point  smoothing  routine  was  applied  to  the  sea  level  pressure  to 
obtain  values  for  the  27  X  15  grid  array.  The  centered  difference 
routine  used  was. 


Horizontal  Grid  used  in  the  numerical  computation  over  a 
domain  with  a  3.6°  longitude  and  2.5°  latitude  mesh  size. 


Pi,j  =  (Pi-l/2,j  +  Pi+l/2,j  +  Pi,j-l/2  +  Pi,j+l/2  +  2Pi,j)/6 


0) 

where  P.  ^  is  the  sea  level  pressure  and  i  and  j  represent  the  grid 
array  of  27  longitude  points  by  15  latitude  points. 

The  hypsometric  equation  was  used  to  compute  the  1000  mb  geopoten¬ 
tial  heights  from  sea  level  pressures  at  each  grid  point  using 


Rd  7 

ziooo  =  zsl  +  ~"g~~  ln 


(2) 


where  Z^  =  0  for  the  geopotential  height  at  sea  level,  is  the  gas 
constant,  g  is  acceleration  of  gravity,  P^L  is  the  sea  level  pressure, 
P1000  =  ^00  mb,  and  T  is  the  mean  virtual  temperature  of  the  layer. 
Values  for  T  were  approximated  by  1000  mb  temperatures  from  the  NMC 
data  tapes.  Computed  1000  mb  heights  by  this  method  produced  more  de¬ 
tail  in  the  structure  of  the  lower  troposphere  than  the  original  NMC 
analysis. 

Radiosonde  data  for  all  four  map  times  were  analyzed  for  relative 
humidity  at  the  surface,  850,  700  and  500  mb  levels.  Because  of  the 
unreliable  radiosonde  measurements  of  moisture  at  low  temperatures, 
relative  humidities  at  300  mb  were  extrapolated  from  lower  levels  and 
the  moisture  at  200  mb  was  assumed  to  be  negligible.  The  number  of 
conventional  radiosonde  data  was  very  limited  over  the  adjacent  oceanic 
regions.  An  NMC  analysis  of  mean  layer  moisture  for  three  tropospheric 
layers,  each  with  a  depth  approximately  equal  to  1/3  of  the  pressure 
height  from  the  boundary  layer  to  the  tropopause,  provided  information 
over  the  water  surfaces.  Data  from  these  sources,  together  with  radar 
summaries  and  GOES  imagery,  were  subjectively  blended  in  an  analysis 
for  the  entire  grid  array.  The  72  hour  infrared  film  loop  also 


provided  useful  information  about  these  fields,  particularly  those 
that  were  not  easily  discernible  on  the  conventional  charts.  Relative 
humidites  were  interpolated  to  the  nearest  percent  to  the  27  X  15  grid 
array. 


Nimbus  VI  Satellite  Measurements 

Nimbus  VI  was  launched  on  12  June  1975  in  a  sun- synchronous  polar 
orbit  at  an  altitude  of  1100  km.  The  satellite  provided  nearly  com¬ 
plete  data  coverage  with  approximately  three  successive  orbital  passes 
over  the  continental  United  States  each  day  near  local  noon  and  local 
midnight  (Nimbus  VI  User's  Guide,  1975).  Successive  orbits  crossed  the 
equator  with  26.8  degrees  of  longitude  separation  and  with  an  orbital 
period  of  107  minutes  (Fig.  2). 

One  radiometer  instrument  on  board  Nimbus  VI  provided  useful  data 
for  the  study  --  a  High  Resolution  Infrared  Radiation  Sounder  (HIRS). 
The  experiment  provided  data  that  were  transformed  with  an  objective 
analysis  program  from  scan  points  along  the  orbital  path  to  the  27  X  15 
grid  array  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  objective  analyses  was  similar  to  a 
scheme  described  by  Cressman  (1959)  except  that  a  preliminary  analysis 
was  omitted.  Scan  points  from  the  satellite  orbital  swath  that  were 
within  a  prescribed  radius  of  influence  of  each  grid  point  were  applied 
to  the  analyses.  A  weighting  factor  was  defined  for  each  satellite 
data  point  for  each  s-th  observation  near  the  grid  point  according  to 
the  following  formulation; 


P2-d2 

D2+d2 


(3) 
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where  D  is  the  radius  of  influence  and  d  is  the  distance  from  the  grid 
point  to  the  location  of  the  satellite  observation.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  the  satellite  observation  was  coincident  with  the  grid  point,  the 
weighting  function  was  unity,  because  d=0.  Whenever  d  approached  the 
value  of  D,  the  weighting  function  went  to  zero.  Several  experiments 
were  carried  out  with  different  values  of  D  to  find  the  most  suitable 
size  for  the  objective  analysis.  It  was  found  that  scale  size  down-to- 
near  the  subsynoptic  portion  of  the  spectrum  were  adequately  represent¬ 
ed  when  0=2.5°  latitude  or  277  km. 

Objectively  analyzed  satellite  radiance  values  (R..,)  at  each  grid 

*  J 

point  (i,j)  were  then  obtained  from  the  following  relationship 


W$RS 


(4) 


where  R$  is  a  satellite  radiance  measurement  at  each  s-thscan  point 
within  a  distance  d  of  the  grid  point.  For  the  Nimbus  VI  data,  satel¬ 
lite  scan  point  population  for  each  grid  point  along  the  orbital  track 
averaged  approximately  110  for  the  HIRS  data  around  each  grid  point.  This 
analysis  produced  smoothed  and  interpolated  satellite  data  that  repre¬ 
sented  atmospheric  systems  with  scale  sizes  comparable  to  the  ones  re¬ 
solved  by  the  conventional  meteorological  data. 

Sensors  in  the  HIRS  experiment  measured  radiance  values  in  17 
spectral  bands  between  3.7  pm  and  15  um.  Planck's  law  was  used  to  in¬ 
fer  blackbody  radiative  temperatures  for  all  of  the  channels.  In  this 
study  only  the  11  pm  window  channel  was  used  to  detect  surface  or  cloud 
top  temperatures  depending  on  the  amount  of  cloudiness.  Data  from  the 
other  spectral  bands  for  this  synoptic  system  were  not  considered  in  this 


investigation.  The  HIRS  instrument  scanned  along  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  subsatellite  track  with  a  resolution  that  ranged  from  approxi¬ 
mately  24  km  at  nadir  to  45  km  at  36.9°  viewing  angles.  A  contiguous 
geographical  sampling  was  obtained  from  21  scan  spot  elements  on  each 
side  of  the  subsatellite  track,  when  Nimbus  VI  passed  over  the  United  States  . 

GOES  Visible  and  Infrared  Imagery 

Visible  and  infrared  imagery  from  two  geostationary  satellites 
were  also  used  to  '■upplement.  conventional  meteorological  information. 
High  resolution  iir<"es  were  taken  by  both  SMS-2  (Synchronous  Meteorolo¬ 
gical  Satellite)  and  GOES-1  (Geostationary  Operational  Environment 
Satellite)  at  30  minute  intervals  throughout  the  period  of  study. 

SMS-2  was  launched  on  6  February  1975  into  a  geostationary  equatorial 
orbit  and  was  positioned  over  135°W  longitude  at  an  altitude  of  36,000 
km.  GOES-1  was  launched  on  16  October  1975  in  a  similar  orbital  con¬ 
figuration  except  its  equatorial  subsatellite  point  was  at  75°W.  Good 
coverage  was  provided  by  SMS-2  when  the  mid-latitude  cyclone  was  lo¬ 
cated  over  the  western  United  States  and  by  GOES-1  when  the  storm  moved 
into  the  Midwest. 

Both  geostationary  satellites  were  equipped  with  a  Visible  and 
Infrared  Spin  Scan  Radiometer  (VISSR)  which  provided  imagery  from  a  re¬ 
flected  solar  radiation  channel  during  daytime,  and  from  a  thermal  in¬ 
frared  radiation  channel  for  both  day  and  night.  The  resolution  was 
1.2  km  for  the  visible  channel  and  12  km  for  the  10.5  to  12.5  urn  channel 
over  the  central  United  States.  The  high  resolution  imagery  simultan¬ 
eously  observed  meteorological  motion  fields  that  could  be  discerned 
from  movie  loops  of  the  infrared  imagery. 
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Ve r tic al  Motions 

Vertical  motion  for  all  four  map  times  were  computed  using  a  dia¬ 
gnostic  multi-level  balance  model  described  by  Krishnamurti  (1968). 
This  model  computes  parti tional  omegas  by  various  forcing  functions  to 
permit  an  investigation  of  the  complex  dynamical  and  physical  mechan¬ 
isms.  Six  forcing  functions  were  determined  by  Astling  (1976)  to  be 
significant  for  a  mid-latitude  cyclone  in  another  case  study  and  were 
used  for  this  February  1976  cyclone. 

The  omega  equation  used  was 


7^0w+  f^  =  f  -9—  J (ip  » )  +  itV^J(i{j  5e) 
ap^  9p  a 


+  f  A  a  _L  _  !lx)  _  _i_  02h 

*  3p  9  3p  '  3X  3y  '  CpP  \ 


-  f  Jjp  (Vx*na)  -  *v  (Vx-ve) 


(5) 


where  the  terms  on  the  R.H.S.  are  respectively,  (1)  differential  vor- 
ticity  advection  by  the  non-divergent  part  of  the  wind,  (2)  Laplacian 
of  thermal  advection  by  the  non-divergent  part  of  the  wind,  (3)  fric¬ 
tional  stresses  at  the  surface,  (4)  latent  heat  release,  (5)  differ¬ 
ential  advection  of  vorticity  by  the  divergent  part  of  the  wind.  The 
symbols  in  Eq.  (5)  are  defined  in  the  Appendix. 

Starting  with  input  data  for  20  February  1200  Z,  when  the  system 
formed,  intensified  and  decayed.  Using  the  model,  numerical  methods 
were  applied  to  solve  three  equations  for  a>,  |x-  and  x-  These  included 
a  non-linear  system  of  partial  differential  equation  that  solved  for 
the  vertical  motion  from  the  omega  equation,  the  mass  continuity  equa¬ 
tion  that  yielded  the  velocity  potential,  and  the  vorticity  equation 


^  '  .  .fr 
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which  yielded  the  stream  function  tendency  |^-.  Values  of  omega  were 
obtained  at  the  900,  700,  500  and  300  mb  pressure  surfaces.  These 
motions  were  than  compared  with  both  geostationary  and  polar  orbiting 
satellites,  and  were  used  to  explain  synoptic  scale  patterns  in  this 
cyclone. 

The  boundary  condition  at  the  100  mb  surface  was  a)=0  and  at  1000 
mb  it  was  defined  as 

“1000  =  "  9  ITT  "  vX'Vh]  (6) 

where  h  is  the  surface  terrain  height  and  the  other  variables  are 
defined  in  Eq.  (5).  This  represents  vertical  motions  induced  by 
orographic  effects.  Values  for  h  over  the  27  X  15  grid  domain  were 
obtained  from  a  report  by  Berkofsky  and  Bertoni  (1960)  at  1°  latitude- 
longitude  grid  intervals. 

Atmospheric  Trajectory  Computations 

The  three  dimensional  velocity  vectors,  that  were  computed  from 
the  nonlinear  balanced  omega  equation,  were  integrated  over  the  four 
map  times  to  obtain  trajectories  of  atmospheric  motion.  Horizontal 
wind  components  at  five  levels  (1000,  800,  600,  400  and  200  mb)  were 
interpolated  with  vertical  velocities  at  four  intermediate  levels 
(900,  700,  500  and  300  mb)  to  cat ry  out  the  integration  at  four  hour 
time  steps. 

The  method  of  trajectory  computations  was  accomplished  by  starting 
at  the  initial  time  of  1200  GMT  20  February.  Wind  data  for  only  this 
map  time  were  used  to  start  the  integration  and  to  locate  the  air 
parcel's  position  after  4  hours  according  to  the  following 


r 


relationship: 


P1  =  PQ  +  \VQ  At  (7) 

where  the  vector  PQ  =  |P(xQ,yQ,Po»t0)  represents  the  initial  position 
of  an  air  parcel  at  time  tg  in  three  dimensional  space  with  pressure 
as  the  vertical  coordinate.  Wg  is  the  velocity  vector  which  is  inter¬ 
polated  to  Pg  and  At  is  the  time  increment  of  four  hours. 

The  method  for  interpolating  the  velocity  vector  can  be  obtained 
at  an  arbitrary  point  from  the  wind  components  at  the  grid  points  from 
the  following  relation: 

*<V  M[(l-ax)vx>yj|)(t0)  ♦  ax  vxt1>yiP(t0no-ty) 

+  CO-«)Vx>y+1>p(t0)  *  axVxt,jy+l  p(t0)]iy}  (1-4P) 


♦  [<’-«Wx>y+1  ,p»i(y  +  «  Vx+, >y+, >p(.,]4y!  4P  (8) 

where  the  subscripts  denote  grid  points  in  the  (x,y,p)  coordinate  sys¬ 
tem.  Interpolations  of  the  velocity  vector  with  respect  to  time  used 
the  following  expression: 

W(t1)=V(tQ)  (9) 

for  the  0  to  4  hour  trajectory,  and 

V(t2)  *  (V(tQ)  +\V(t3))/2  (10) 

for  the  4  to  8  hour  trajectory  where  t^  represents  the  next  12  hour  map 


time.  Then  the  8  to  12  hour  trajectory  was  computed  from 

\v(t3)  =  \V(t3)  (11) 

the  velocities  at  subsequent  time  increments  can  be  obtained  by  re¬ 
peating  this  interpolation  scheme  as  defined  in  Eqs.  7  to  11.  The  air 
parcel  trajectory  for  the  i-th  time  step  was  obtained  from 

lpi+l  =  Pi  +'V(t.)  At  (12) 

where  IP^  is  the  location  of  the  trajectory  at  the  previous  time  step 
andW(t^)  is  the  velocity  vector  interpolated  to  P-. 

It  should  be  noted  that  other  trajectory  computational  schemes  . 
might  yield  better  results  (Reap,  1972;  Danielsen,  1973)  especially 
if  subjective  hand  analyses  of  the  wind  field  are  used.  However,  the 
method  used  in  this  study  is  more  suitable  to  the  output  data  from 
the  three  dimensional  diagnostic  computations.  It  was  found  that 
atmospheric  trajectories  computed  by  the  method  described  here  compared 
favorably  with  cloud  motions  in  film  loops  of  infrared  imagery  from 
the  geostationary  satellite.  The  results  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter 


CHAPTER  III 


SYNOPTIC  SITUATION 

The  midlatitude  cyclone  moved  eastward  across  the  United  States 
during  the  period  from  19  to  23  February  1976.  The  storm  entered  the 
western  United  States  as  a  very  weak  surface  low  which  began  to  rede¬ 
velop  over  the  Great  Basin  early  on  19  February.  By  0000  GMT  on  20 
February,  the  surface  low  moved  to  the  Utah  and  Colorado  border  and 
had  a  central  pressure  of  998  mb.  At  this  time,  a  low  level  trough 
formed  down  stream  in  the  lee  of  the  Rockies  in  northeastern  Colorado, 
while  the  upper  level  trough  was  still  somewhat  to  the  west  over  north¬ 
eastern  Nevada.  This  feature  is  often  found  with  cyclones  that  move 
across  the  intermountain  region  of  the  western  United  States  (Palmen 
and  Newton,  1969).  The  system  was  relatively  dry  with  precipitation 
confined  to  a  limited  area  over  northern  Colorado  and  southern  Wyoming. 
The  evaluation  of  this  synoptic  system  will  be  described  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  for  time  sequences  of  twelve  hours  when  upper  air  data  were  avail¬ 
able  from  1200  GMT  20  February  to  0000  GMT  22  February  1976. 

Synoptic  Situation  at  1200  GMT  20  February  1976 
By  this  time,  the  surface  cyclone  merged  with  the  lee  side  trough 
to  form  a  single  low  pressure  center  in  southeastern  Colorado  as  shown 
in  Figure  3a.  The  500  mb  trough  was  associated  with  pronounced  cold 
air  advection  and  deepened  over  western  Colorado  (Fig.  3b).  Precipita¬ 
tion  that  accompanied  this  system  formed  north  and  west  of  the  surface 
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low  as  revealed  in  6  hourly  precipitation  accumulations  and  on  the 
radar  summary  in  Figs.  3c  and  3d.  An  extensive  area  south  of  the  sur¬ 
face  low  remained  relatively  dry.  The  850  and  500  mb  relative  humidity 
analyses  together  with  the  infrared  imagery  from  the  geostationary 
satellite  depicted  this  important  feature  in  Fig.  4. 

GOES-East  Visual  Imagery  at  2000  GMT  21  February  1976 
The  severe  weather  formed  by  2300  GMT  20  February  1976.  Depicted 
in  Fig.  5  is  the  visual  imagery  for  2000  GMT.  This  imagery  illustrates 
the  intrusion  of  moisture  at  low  level  and  the  dry  tongue  at  all  levels. 
The  western  cloud  band  extending  from  eastern  Kansas  to  central  Oklahama 
exhibits  small  cellular  cumulus  which  developed  into  the  organized  line 
of  severe  weather  identified  in  the  next  section  (Point  1).  The  area 
south  of  the  surface  low  is  ve.y  dry  and  with  the  strong  gradient  ex¬ 
tending  into  west  central  Texas,  many  stations  reported  blowing  dust. 
Point  2  in  Fig.  5  is  a  area  of  blowing  dust. 

Synoptic  Situation  at  0000  GMT  21  February  1976 
By  the  second  map  time  Fig.  6a  shows  the  surface  low  had  moved 
into  central  Kansas,  with  no  deepening  of  the  low  pressure  center.  The 
500  mb  trough  progressed  eastward  into  southeastern  Colorado  (Fig.  6b). 
The  area  of  strong  pressure  gradients  west  of  the  surface  low  12  hours 
earlier,  underwent  noticeable  strengthening  and  extended  to  the  north 
of  the  system.  A  warm  front  stretched  eastward  from  the  low  center  to 
Kansas  and  southeast  into  Mississippi  and  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Florida  Pennisula.  A  cold  front  reached  southward  through  the  Big 
Bend  area  of  Texas  and  then  southwest  to  Baja  California. 

By  this  map  time,  thunderstorm  activity  and  significant  amounts  of 


(a)  Sea  level  pressure  analysis,  (b)  500  mb  analysis,  (c)  6  hour  precipi 
tation  amounts,  and  (d)  radar  suiimary  at  0000  GMT  21  February  1976. 
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precipitation  had  occurred  (Fig.  6c  and  6d).  One  area  of  precipita¬ 
tion  was  associated  with  moist  air  overrunning  the  warm  front  in  Iowa. 
Another  area  was  related  to  a  line  of  thunderstorms  with  radar  tops  up  to 
45,000  feet  ahead  of  the  cold  front  in  Nebraska  and  Texas.  Although 
the  area  south  of  the  surface  low  was  very  unstable,  as  depicted  in  the 
line  of  prefrontal  thunderstorms  (Fig.  7c)  the  moisture  was  confined  to 
the  prefrontal  area  while  a  large  area  west  of  the  cold  front  was  very 
dry  at  850  and  500  mb  as  shown  in  Fig.  7a  and  7b. 

Synoptic  Situation  at  1200  GMT  21  February  1976 
By  the  third  map  time,  the  surface  low  had  moved  into  eastern 
Kansas  with  nearly  no  vertical  tilt  and  where  now  one  closed  contour 
appeared  at  the  500  mb  level  (Fig.  8a  and  8b).  The  cold  front  had 
moved  rapidly  eastward  into  northern  Indiana  and  formed  warm  front  type 
of  occlusion  that  extended  back  to  the  cyclone  center  in  eastern  Kansas. 

During  the  preceeding  twelve  hours  the  line  of  thunderstorms  be¬ 
came  more  extensive  along  the  cold  front.  Six  hour  precipitation  accum¬ 
ulations  amounted  to  0.50  inches  along  the  cold  front  and  several  sta¬ 
tions  reported  amounts  in  excess  of  one  inch  (Fig.  8c  and  8d).  Satel¬ 
lite  pictures  showed  a  distinct  dry  tongue  (a  characteristic  of  occlud¬ 
ing  systems)  forming  between  the  cold  front  and  the  surface  low  in 
Kansas  (Fig.  9c).  Coincident  with  this  dry  tongue  were  the  patterns  of 
relative  humidities  which  showed  the  dry  tongue  and  the  wrap  around 
moisture  surrounding  the  Kansas  low  (Fig.  9a  and  9b). 

Synoptic  Situation  at  0000  GMT  22  February  1976 
By  this  fourth  map  time,  the  cyclone  over  Kansas  filled  by  4  mb 
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from  the  previous  12  hours,  while  a  second  cyclone  formed  over  Indiana 
(Fig.  10a).  The  surface  pressure  gradient  weakened  considerably 
around  the  entire  storm  and  the  lowest  pressure  was  only  1004  mb. 

Also,  there  was  a  weakening  of  the  500  mb  trough  as  the  cold  air  advec- 
tion  diminished  and  as  the  trough  began  to  fill  (Fig.  10b). 

Six  hour  precipitation  amounts  showed  a  corresponding  decrease  as 
the  storm  weakened  (Fig.  10c  and  lOd).  Moisture  analyses  showed  abun¬ 
dant  low  level  amounts  throughout  the  entire  area  west  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Mountains.  The  500  mb  relative  humidities  continued  to  exhibit  a 
dry  tongue  behind  the  cold  front  which  extended  into  central  Michigan 
(Fig.  11a  and  lib).  The  infrared  satellite  indicated  two  distinct 
cloud  layers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dissipating  Kansas  low  and  a  cirrus 
shield  along  the  cold  front  (Fig.  11c).  The  surface  low  system  moved 
off  the  east  coast  of  Maine  by  0000  GMT  23  February.  The  500  mb  trough 
followed. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


COMPARISONS  OF  VERTICAL  MOTION  AND  TEMPERATURE  FIELDS 
WITH  SYNOPTIC  PATTERNS  AND  SATELLITE  INFRARED 
RADIATION  DATA 

Vertical  Motions 

The  detailed  results  of  the  numerical  computations  of  the  vertical 
motion  fields  for  all  four  map  times  are  depicted  in  Figs.  12-25. 
Comparions  of  the  omega  fields  portrayed  in  the  following  figures 
showed  good  agreement  with  the  synoptic  patterns  described  in  Chapter 
3.  In  general,  the  omega  value  associated  with  this  intense  storm 
appeared  to  be  very  reasonable  for  a  wintertime  mid-latitude  cyclone. 
Largest  omega  value  ranged  from  +5  to  -8  ub  s"1,  and  exhibited  a 
typical  cellular  configuration  with  areas  of  ascent  ahead  of  and 
subsidence  behind  the  cyclone.  Careful  examination  of  the  details  in 
the  vertical  motion  field  revealed  some  interesting  asymmetric  features 
around  the  cyclone  center  and  provided  considerable  insight  into  the 
role  of  the  complex  physical  mechanisms  involved  during  the  storms 
evolution. 

Three  different  graphical  methods  were  used  to  display  the  verti¬ 
cal  motions  for  each  of  the  four  synoptic  map  times.  The  total  upward 
and  downward  motions  for  the  900,  700  and  500  mb  surfaces  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  storm  from  the  initial  stages  of  development  through 
an  intensification  stage  and  finally  through  the  occlusion  stage  all 
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within  a  36  hour  period.  East-west  vertical  cross  sections  of  the 
total  omega  along  two  different  latitudes  through  the  cyclone  from 
1000  to  100  mb  are  examined  for  vertical  strengths  within  the  tropo¬ 
sphere.  Finally,  the  vertical  motions  at  the  900  mb  and  500  mb  sur¬ 
faces  are  partioned  in  graphic  form  in  order  to  display  contributing 
forcing  functions  in  a  temporal  wave  phase  propagation  manner. 

Development  Stage  -  1200  GMT  at  20  February  1972 

In  general,  the  rising  motions  exhibited  significant  tilt  with 
height  from  900  to  500  mb.  In  Fig.  12,  the  cyclonic  system  in  the 
lee  of  the  Rockies  is  nearly  vertical  with  the  omega  pattern  at  900  mb 
and  700  mb  almost  identical  in  the  Great  Plains  region.  Although  the 
zero  isopleth  for  all  three  levels  are  coincident  the  location  of  the 
two  centers  of  maximum  values  of  omega  at  500  mb  indicate  a  northwest¬ 
ward  tilt.  From  Fig.  3a  and  3b,  these  displaced  positions  of  maximum 
rising  motion  conform  with  the  motions  ahead  of  the  surface  and  500  mb 
low  pressure  centers. 

A  vertical  cross  section  of  omega  values  extending  east-west 
through  the  upper  level  trough  along  40°N  latitude  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
A  vertical  core  of  -4  »b  s~^  ahead  of  the  cyclone  extended  throughout 
the  troposphere.  This  vertical  cross  section  is  slightly  north  of  the 
-5  yb  s_1  centers  in  Fig.  12  and  this  vertical  displacement  indicates 
the  700  mb  omega  maximum  is  east  of  the  lower  level  omega  maximum,  and 
the  system  should  weaken  in  intensity.  This  vertical  'ross  section  in 
Fig.  13  includes  the  orographically  induced  vertical  motions  below 


900  mb,  while  the  total  omega  from  Fig.  12  did  not  include  this  term. 
From  development  to  decay  the  storm  was  located  between  the  Rocky 
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and  Appalacian  mountain  ranges  with  the  second  and  third  map  times  of 
0000  GMT  and  1200  GMT  21  February  occurring  in  the  relatively  low 
level  central  United  States.  The  (x,y,p)  coordinate  system  is  some¬ 
what  artificial  near  the  lower  boundary  due  to  reduction  of  data  to 
sea  level,  and  this  boundary  is  at  best  only  a  compromise  for  the 
actual  upslope  and  downslope  motion  of  air.  Therefore,  in  the  boundary 
layer  only  one  omega  level  (900  mb)  was  used  to  compute  vertical  motion 
for  pressure  levels  below  900  mb. 

Contributions  by  each  of  the  forcing  functions  defined  in  Eq. 

(5)  provided  information  about  the  physical  mechanisms  at  four  pressure 

levels  that  can  primarily  be  attributed  to  the  ascending  and  descending 

motions  through  the  storm  evolution.  Fig.  14  illustrates  the  east-west 
# 

cross  section  of  vertical  motion  contributions  for  the  900  mb  and  500 
mb  surfaces.  The  cross  section  corresponds  to  the  same  40°N  latitude 
used  in  Fig.  13. 

In  each  of  the  graphic  representations  of  these  omega  contribu¬ 
tions  an  insert  is  included  to  identify  the  location  of  the  500  mb 
trough  and  surface  frontal  systems  relative  to  the  cross  section.  The 
two  horizontal  lines  coinciding  with  these  pressure  patterns  indicate 
the  40°N  and  37.5°N  latitude  lines  from  the  27  X  15  grid  array,  and 
the  solid  line  represents  the  latitude  line  of  the  cross  section. 
Partitioned  omega  values  are  displayed  in  the  graphs  only  when  their 
contribution  was  10  percent  or  more  of  the  upward  and  downward  motions. 

Examination  of  the  various  terms  for  all  four  map  times  resulted 
in  determining  the  most  significant  contributors.  Two  terms  dominated 
the  500  mb  surface  throughout  the  entire  evolution  period.  These  were 
differential  vorticity  advection  by  the  nondivergent  part  of  the  wind 
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Figure  14.  East-West  cross-section  of  900  and  500  mb  partitioned 
vertical  motions  along  40°N  latitude  at  1200  GMT  20  Feb 
ruary  1976.  Ordinate  units  are  1  yb  s“1  and  10^  m. 
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and  the  Laplacian  of  thermal  advection  by  the  nondivergent  part  of  the 
wind.  The  thermal  effect  was  always  east  of  the  vorticity  effect 
throughout  the  four  map  times,  but  they  were  always  close  enough  in 
phase  to  contribute  at  least  85  percent  to  the  maximum  rising  motions 
east  of  the  storm  center.  Their  individual  contributions  varied  de¬ 
pending  on  the  stage  of  the  storm.  Friction  was  the  dominant  term  in 
all  stages  of  the  storm  evolution  at  the  900  mb  level,  with  various 
combinations  of  other  forcing  functions  contributing  at  different  per¬ 
iods  for  significant  developments. 

From  Fig.  14  the  differential  vorticity  advection  and  Laplacian 
thermal  advection  terms  contributed  over  90  percent  at  the  500  mb 
level.  The  subsidence  region  west  of  the  upper  air  trough  was  primarily 
caused  by  the  advection  of  negative  vorticity,  and  only  a  minimum  of 
cold  air  advection.  In  the  lee  of  the  Rockies  positive  vorticity  ad¬ 
vection  initiated  rising  motion  of  -3  yb  s”^  and  the  warm  air  advection 
wave  which  is  east  of  the  vorticity  advection  wave  also  contributed 
-3  yb  s-1  of  vertical  motion. 

The  frictional  stresses  at  the  surface  were  the  primary  mechanism 
of  low  level  upward  and  downward  motion.  Warm  air  advection  and  posi¬ 
tive  vorticity  advection  were  both  nearly  in  phase  but  trailed  the 
frictional  wave  and  contribute  to  the  maintanence  of  the  upward  motion. 

Intensification  Period  -  0000  GMT  at  21  February  1976 

For  the  second  map  time,  the  total  vertical  motion  fields  display¬ 
ed  an  asymetric  omega  center  at  900  and  700  mb  in  Fig.  15.  The  low 
level  vertical  motion  of  -8  yb  s”^  was  the  largest  value  of  ascending 
motion  that  was  computed  for  the  entire  storm  evolution.  It 


corresponded  with  the  strongest  pressure  gradients  around  the  surface 
low  that  was  shown  in  Fig.  6a  and  also  with  the  center  of  maximum 
storm  development  that  was  apparent  in  the  enhanced  satellite  imagery 
in  Fig.  30.  The  asymetric  omega  maximum  of  -6  yb  s  ,  that  extended 
eastward  into  Missouri  at  both  900  and  700  mb,  corresponded  to  the 
position  of  the  surface  occlusion  which  developed  in  the  following  12 
hours.  At  500  mb  the  maximum  of  -6  yb  s~^  tilted  east  with  respect  to 
the  -8  yb  s"‘  value  at  900  mb  and  suggested  the  strong  low  level  upward 
motion  in  Kansas  would  rapidly  decay,  while  the  -6  yb  s~^  900  mb  omega 
center  would  determine  the  new  low  pressure  position. 

The  zero  isopleth  of  vertical  motion  in  Fig.  15  sloped  upward  to¬ 
ward  the  north  from  the  900  mb  level  to  500  mb.  In  South  Dakota,  lew 
level  subsidence  was  evident  with  upper  level  rising  motion  above  it. 
The  northern  boundary  of  low  level  rising  motion  corresponded  very 
closely  with  the  northern  edge  of  the  echo  pattern  shown  on  the  radar 
summary  in  Fig.  6c  over  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  The  zero  isopleth 
at  all  three  levels  also  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  echo  pat¬ 
tern  in  Colorado. 

Fig.  16  depicts  the  east-west  tropospheric  cross  section  at  40°N 
and  illustrates  the  vertical  extent  of  the  upward  motions.  The  intense 
core  of  -8  yb  s~^  slightly  northeast  of  the  surface  low  is  evidently 
west  of  the  -6  yb  s~^  core  at  500  mb.  This  again  would  indicate  that 
the  western  low  level  omega  core  was  not  very  deep  and  would  more  like¬ 
ly  be  short-lived  compared  to  the  deeper  layer  of  ascending  motions 
near  92°W  longitude. 

The  orographically  induced  rising  motions  (-4  yb  s’^)  in  the  lee 
of  the  Rockies  are  also  depicted  very  well  in  Fig.  16.  The  surface 
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low  is  centered  between  the  -4  pb  s"^  and  -8  pb  s  '  cores  and  the 
easterly  component  into  the  mountain  at  low  level  provides  the  lift 
for  the  small  active  area  of  showers  on  the  Colorado  and  Kansas  border 
(Fig. 6c). 

The  portioned  omegas  at  the  500  mb  level  in  Fig.  17  were  typical 
of  the  developmental  stage,  with  the  addition  of  frictional  stresses 
which  were  very  strong  at  the  surface  (-6  pb  s~^)  and  contribute  more 
than  10"  to  the  total  omega  at  higher  levels.  The  vorticity  advection 
wave  due  to  the  non-divergent  part  of  the  wind  still  leads  the  Laplac- 
ian  of  thermal  advection  wave  by  the  non-divergent  part  of  the  wind  al¬ 
though  the  thermal  contribution  of  -4  pb  s~^  exceeds  the  vorticity 
contribution  of  -3  pb  s~^.  This  thermal  effect  of  increased  warm  air 
advection  ahead  of  the  500  mb  trough  caused  a  deepening  at  the  500  mb 
surface  as  the  thermal  trough  still  lagged  the  pressure  trough. 

The  900  mb  omega  cross  section  illustrates  the  asymetric  pattern 
from  Fig.  15  together  with  the  contributing  partitioned  omegas.  The 
increased  cyclone  curvature  around  the  strong  surface  low  (Fig.  6a) 
were  represented  with  the  large  friction  contribution  of  -6  pb  s"\ 

This  term  decrease  with  increasing  distance  from  the  low  pressure  cen¬ 
ter  and  did  not  effect  the  secondary  maximum  at  88°W.  The  differential 
vorticity  advection  due  to  the  divergent  part  of  the  wind  was  initially 
an  important  factor  to  the  rising  motions  while  further  downstream  this 
term  produced  descending  motion.  The  thermal  effect  of  low  level  warm 
air  advection  northeast  of  the  low  was  now  ahead  of  and  stronger  than 
the  vorticity  effect  due  to  the  non-divergent  wind  (-3  pb  s"^  vs. 

-2  pb  s”1).  The  thermal  term  contributes  almost  60"  of  the  total 
eastward  extension  of  vertical  motion  at  88°W. 


East-West  cross-section  of  900  and  500  mb  partitioned 
vertical  motions  along  40°N  latitude  at  0000  GMT  21  Feb 
ruary  1976.  Ordinate  units  are  1  yb  s"1 . 
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First  Occlusion  Stage  -  1200  GMT  at  21  February  1976 

Fig.  18  displays  two  interesting  areas  of  rising  and  sinking  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  three  horizontal  planes  at  900,  700  and  500  mb.  At  900  mb 
the  elongated  asymetric  omega  pattern  clearly  defined  the  decaying 
Kansas  low  pressure  center  (Fig.  8a)  with  a  -4  yb  s~^  core;  the  occlu¬ 
sion;  and  the  triple  frontal  point  over  Indiana  with  -6  yb  s  *  of 
rising  motion.  A  wedge  of  sinking  motion  at  900  mb  spiraled  into  the 
dry  tongue  from  a  core  of  maximum  downward  motion  of  5  yb  s  '  over 
southern  Oklahoma.  This  wedge  was  an  important  factor' in  determing  the 
northern  extent  of  the  dry  tongue  and  the  southern  extent  of  the  preci¬ 
pitation  area  (Fig.  8c)  over  Kansas.  This  subsidence  tongue  was  visi¬ 
ble  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  700  and  500  mb  levels  (Fig.  18)  as  well 
as  the  relative  humidity  charts  (Figs.  9a  and  9b). 

At  this  time  the  vertical  tilt  of  the  system  from  the  900  mb 
-6  yb  s'1  maximum  to  500  mb  was  slightly  westward  for  the  first  time 
in  the  evolution  of  the  storm  (Fig.  19).  This  tilt  suggested  that 
the  system  had  not  reached  its  peak,  even  though  the  total  vertical 
motion  at  all  levels  for  this  map  time  were  less  than  the  previous  map 
time  when  the  severe  weather  occurred.  From  radar  and  precipitation 
summaries,  the  thunderstorm  line  and  associated  rainfall  rates  did  in¬ 
crease  substantially  (Fig.  8c  and  8d). 

Fig.  19  also  indicates  a  decrease  in  the  vertical  motions 
around  the  Kansas  low  pressure  with  only  a  -4  yb  s”"'  core  at  93°W 
latitude  and  an  associated  change  in  the  easterly  wind  induced  orogra¬ 
phic  upslope  motion  that  decreased  to  -2  yb  s”^ . 

Both  cross  sectional  levels  at  500  and  900  mb  from  Fig.  20 
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provided  information  to  diagnose  the  synoptic  development.  The  thermal 
trough  at  the  500  mb  level  continue  to  lag  the  pressure  trough.  This 
was  evident  in  the  phase  displacement  of  vorticity  and  thermal  advection 
although  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  warm  air  advection  ahead  of  the 
pressure  trough  and  an  associated  decrease  in  vertical  motions  induced 
by  the  thermal  advection  (2.5  yb  s~^). 

Also,  by  this  time,  the  prefrontal  thunderstorm  activity  indicated 
a  contribution  from  latent  heat  release  from  the  convection  over  the 
Appalacians.  This  convective  activity  was  not  as  rapid  in  formation  as 
the  severe  weather  from  the  Kansas  low  but  it  encompassed  a  larger  area 
that  was  located  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  decay  of  the  Kansas  low  and  development  of  the  Indiana  low  was 
clearly  evident  on  the  900  mb  cross  section  of  Fig.  20.  The  circulation 
around  the  decaying  low  was  still  intense  enough  to  produce  -6  ub  s~^ 
of  rising  motion  due  to  frictional  effects.  The  total  omega  however 
was  only  -5  yb  s"^  due  to  the  strong  downward  motion  contribution  from 
vorticity  advection  by  the  divergent  part  of  the  wind.  As  the  500  mb 
closed  low  became  almost  vertical  with  the  Kansas  low,  this  contribu¬ 
tion  reached  a  maximum  and  caused  the  low  to  fill  as  expected.  Vorti¬ 
city  and  thermal  effects  from  the  non-divergent  wind  were  generally 
small  as  the  phase  difference  became  more  pronounced  and  these  two  terms 
tended  to  cancel  each  other  around  the  Kansas  low.  Their  total  contri¬ 
bution  of  3.0  yb  s"1  did  provide  energy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Indiana  low,  however. 

Figs.  21  and  22  also  depict  cross  sections  for  the  third  map 
time  of  1200  GMT  21  February  1976.  In  order  to  provide  a  better  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  dry  tongue  a  cross  section  was  also  included  for 


Figure  20.  East-West  cross-section  of  900  and  500  mb  partitioned  ver 
tical  motions  along  40°N  latitude  at  1200  GMT  21  February 
1976.  Ordinate  units  are  1  ub  s’l  and  10^  m. 


Figure  22.  East-West  cross-section  of  900  mb  partitioned  vertical 
motions  along  37.5°N  latitude  at  1200  GMT  21  February 
1976.  Ordinate  units  are  1  yb"'  and  10^  m. 
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37.5°N  latitude.  From  Fig.  21  the  vertical  depiction  from  1000  to 
100  mb  accurately  position  the  dry  tongue  subsidence  area  between  the 
cold  front  and  the  Kansas  low.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  shallow 
extent  of  the  area  of  descending  motion.  The  omega  values  increased 
with  a  zero  field  at  800  mb.  From  the  relative  humidity  chart  the 
air  at  500  mb  was  dry  enough  to  retard  clouds  and  maintain  the  dry 
tongue  (Figs.  9a  and  9b)  even  in  an  area  of  rising  motions. 

The  contributions  to  this  subsidence  area  are  graphically  dis¬ 
played  in  Fig.  22.  Frictional  effects  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Kansas  low  still  provided  the  strongest  ascending  motions  due  to  the 
strong  gradients,  but  these  were  dramatically  affect  by  the  different¬ 
ial  vorticity  advection  from  the  divergent  wind.  The  system  was  nearly 
vertical  with  little  thermal  and  vorticity  advection  from  the  non-di- 
vergent  wind  around  the  Kansas  low.  However,  the  advection  of  positive 
vorticity  contributed  about  80%  of  the  total  omega  ahead  of  the  double 
frontal  system. 

Second  Occlusion  Stage  -  0000  GMT  of  22  February  1976 

As  expected  the  fourth  map  time  indicated  a  general  overall  decay 
of  total  omega  values  for  all  three  levels  (Fig.  23).  Again  the  900  mb 
omega  pattern  becomes  elongated  in  an  easterly  direction  and  coincided 
with  a  second  occlusion  as  shown  in  Fig.  10a.  Unlike  the  first  occlu¬ 
sion  where  the  omega  field  regenerated  a  new  omega  maximum  this  pat¬ 
tern  showed  a  weakening  low  level  gradient  to  the  east.  Another  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  decaying  system  was  the  nearly  vertical  alignment  of  total 
omega  and  the  zero  isopleth  for  all  three  levels  and  a  weakening  of  the 
omega  gradient  at  the  700  and  500  mb  levels. 
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Figure  24  also  shows  this  general  weakening  of  omega  gradients  at 
all  levels.  Upward  motions  for  this  system  were  now  lower  than  in  the 
development  stage.  The  -6  ub  s”^  on  the  west  coast  was  an  indication 
of  strong  low  level  westerly  flow  into  the  Rockies  as  another  cyclone 
approached  the  western  United  States. 

From  the  500  mb  partitioned  omega  in  Fig.  25,  one  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  features  was  the  warm  air  advection  completely  out  of  phase  with 
the  negative  vorticity  advection  at  101°W  latitude.  This  is  indicated 
from  the  differential  vorticity  advection  and  Laplacian  of  thermal  ad¬ 
vection,  both  by  the  non-divergent  part  of  the  wind.  The  warm  air  ad¬ 
vection  behind  the  upper  level  trough  caused  it  to  tilt  in  a  northeast 
direction  and  weaken  the  entire  storm  system. 


Temperature  Fields 


The  interpolated  temperatures  received  from  HIRS  radiance  measure¬ 
ments  correlated,  to  within  a  half  grid  interval,  to  the  synoptic  patterns 
viewed  from  two  geostationary  satellite  passes.  Three  orbits  of  HIRS 
Nimbus  VI  data  were  used  in  this  study  as  depicted  in  Fig.  2.  To 
correlate  Nimbus  VI  data  with  GOES-East  visual  imagery  for  1700  GMT 
20  February  1976  (Fig.  27)  two  successive  polar  orbital  passes  were 
used.  The  two  Nimbus  VI  orbits  were  3397  with  a  40°N  latitude  pass 
time  of  1712  GMT  and  orbit  3398,  which  passed  27°  west  of  3397  with  a 
4C°N  latitude  pass  time  of  1859  GMT.  This  observation  time  was  during 
the  development  and  intensification  stages  of  the  midlatitude  cyclone. 
Path  swaths  for  these  two  orbits  were  merged  into  one  map  of  blackbody 
radiative  temperatures  with  the  objective  analysis  technique  described 
in  Chapter  II.  These  radiation  data  were  obtained  from  Channel  8  on 
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the  HIRS  instrument  and  represent  radiation  emitted  in  the  11.0  un 
window  region.  Therefore,  the  radiative  temperatures  approximate  sur¬ 
face  temperatures  in  clear  areas  and  cloud  top  temperatures  in  overcast 


areas. 

At  1630  GMT  on  21  February  1976,  orbit  3410  passed  through  40°N 
latitude  and  coincided  with  the  GOES-East  infrared  imagery  for  1630  GMT 
(Fig.  29).  These  data  are  for  the  period  between  the  first  and  second 
occlusions  in  the  evolution  of  the  cyclone. 

Fig.  26  depicts  the  radiative  temperatures  in  degrees  Kelvin 
from  the  HIRS  data.  This  pattern  conformed  very  closely  to  both  the 
cloud  and  cloudless  areas  of  Fig.  27  in  many  areas.  The  wedge  of 
dry  air  extending  from  Mexico  into  Kansas  was  located  over  dry  land 
that  had  very  high  temperatures.  Fig.  26  shows  radiative  tempera¬ 
tures  in  excess  of  300°K  over  northern  Mexico  and  as  high  as  292°K  in 
a  narrow  band  that  extended  north  into  Kansas.  February  1976  was  a 
record  breaking  month  with  temperatures  10  degrees  above  normal  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  nation  and  only  one  intrusion  of  polar  air  occurred  in 
the  entire  month  (Weatherwise,  1976). 

The  area  of  cold  radiative  temperatures  of  less  than  240°K  or 
035°C  were  located  in  northern  Colorado  and  southern  Wyoming.  This 
area  compared  favorably  with  the  radar  echoes  near  this  map  time  as 
depicted  in  Fig.  3d  and  was  associated  with  an  extensive  cloud  re¬ 
gion  northwest  of  the  developing  surface  cyclone.  Comparisons  with 
the  500  mb  charts  shown  in  Figs.  3b  and  3d  indicate  the  clouds  ex¬ 
tended  above  the  500  mb  level.  The  500  mb  temperatures  were  approxi¬ 
mately  -30°C  in  this  area. 


Fig.  28  shows  the  infrared  temperatures  for  orbit  3410  when  the 
cyclone  was  in  the  occluded  stage  of  development.  By  this  time  con¬ 
siderable  high  clouds  had  been  produced  by  the  convective  activity  in 
the  warm  air  secotr,  so  that  much  colder  temperatures  appear  in  Fig. 

28  compared  to  Fig.  26.  Temperatures  less  than  230°K  extended  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Lake  Huron  and  coincided  with  the  band  of 
high  clouds  shown  in  Fig.  29  along  the  cold  front. 

Adjacent  to  the  frontal  cloud  band  a  warm  tongue  of  infrared  tem¬ 
peratures  extended  into  northeastern  Missouri.  This  appeared  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  orbital  swath  in  Fig.  28.  The  warm  tongue 
was  associated  with  the  clear  slot  behind  the  cold  front  and  low  level 
cloudiness;  however,  the  ogjectively  analyzed  temperature  field  CGuld 
not  resolve  this  detail. 

Further  north  the  cloud  band  over  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota  was 
associated  with  the  flow  north  of  the  500  mb  cyclonic  vortex  that  was 
located  over  eastern  Kansas  on  21  February  at  1200  GMT  (Fig.  8b). 

Fig.  28  shows  the  radiative  cloud  top  temperatures  were  approximately 
245°K.  This  suggests  the  presence  of  high  level  altostratus  or  low 
cirrus  clouds  in  this  region  and  coincides  with  ascending  motion  at 
500  mb  (F9g.  18).  Good  agreement  was  also  found  with  the  rising  mo¬ 
tions  in  Fig.  18  and  the  infrared  temperature  over  the  eastern  Great 
Lakes  region.  For  example,  the  240°K  isotherm  compared  favorably  with 
the  -1  yb  s_1  isopleth  of  omega. 

The  warmest  temperatures  in  Fig.  28  were  located  over  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  the  Florida  peninsula.  Here, 
temperatures  exceeded  290°K.  Along  the  southeastern  United  States  the 
infrared  temperatures  in  Fig.  28  were  warmer  than  285°K. 


iative  temperatures 


CHAPTER  V 


COMPUTATIONAL  RESULTS  OF  THREE  DIMENSIONAL  TRAJECTORIES 

Numerous  trajectories  were  computed  for  this  case  study  and  com¬ 
parisons  were  made  with  satellite  data  by  superimposing  trajectories 
onto  GOES  satellite  picture  for  various  map  times  during  the  evolution 
of  the  cyclone.  This  chapter  considers  moisture  flow  patterns,  areas 
of  wide  spread  ascending  motions  of  moist  air,  post  frontal  subsidence 
of  dry  air  and  vertical  wind  shears.  Except  for  some  subsynoptic  cloud 
patterns  many  of  the  satellite  cloud  images  can  be  explained  with  the 
three  dimensional  trajectories 

Computations  were  made  for  trajectories  starting  at  the  1000,  900, 
800,  and  400  mb  levels.  Various  combinations  from  these  levels  were 
applied  to  the  three  imagery  times  --  0001  GMT,  1200  GMT  and  1700  GMT 
21  February  1976.  The  imagery  with  superimposed  trajectories  consisted 
of  one  visual  and  two  infrared  images.  One  of  the  infrared  pictures 
was  enhanced  in  order  to  distinguish  variations  in  the  cloud  top  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  cirrus  shield. 

GOES-East  Enhanced  Imagery  at  0000  GMT  21  February  1976 

The  most  dramatic  aspect  of  this  image  (Fig.  30)  was  the  organized 
prefrontal  line  of  severe  weather  which  occurred  on  the  western  edge  of 
low  level  moisture  influx  that  was  previously  discussed  and  shown  in 
Figs.  7a  and  7b.  This  convective  activity  was  well  defined  in  the  en¬ 
hanced  infrared  image.  Cloud  top  temperatures  of  the  convective  anvil 


ha  need  satellite  imagery  at  0001  GMT  2:1  Februar 
superimposed  trajectories  for  (a)  1000  mb  1  eve 
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cirrus  were  colder  than  -59°C  for  the  black  contoured  region  shown  in 
Fig.  30a  (area  2).  Much  colder  cloud  top  temperatures  (<-65°C)  were 
imbedded  within  this  convective  cloud  line  and  were  indicated  by  the 
white  contoured  area  shown  in  Fig.  30a  (area  1). 

This  section  will  examine  some  specific  trajectories  that  appeared 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  convective  cloud  line  and  the 
surrounding  areas  for  the  1000,  800,  and  400  mb  levels.  Although  the 
contoured  area  was  an  integral  part  of  the  synoptic  situation,  it  was 
considered  here  as  a mesoscale  system  partly  due  to  the  rapid  formation 
and  subsequent  dissipation.  Also,  the  width  of  the  entire  convective 
cloud  area  was  less  than  the  east-west  grid  size  and,  as  a  result,  this 
mesoscale  feature  may  not  have  been  completely  resolved  by  the  grid 
network  used  in  this  study. 

Table  1  sunmarized  some  of  the  12  hour  trajectories  that  ended  at 
0000  GMT  21  February  1976.  This  table  gives  the  pressure  height  of  25 
different  trajectories  at  4  hour  time  increments.  The  horizontal 
position  of  these  trajectories  were  superimposed  on  the  GOES  infrared 
pictures  for  0001  GMT  21  February  1976  and  are  identified  in  Fig.  30  by 
alpha  numeric  symbols  used  in  Table  I. 

It  can  be  seen  that  some  trajectories  start  at  the  same  grid 
point  but  at  different  pressure  levels.  For  example,  2  trajectories 
began  at  the  1000  and  800  mb  levels  at  27.5°N  latitude  and  97.5°W 
longitude  (which  is  designated  by  point  A) in  Figs.  30a  and  30b.  For 
the  point  at  the  1000  mb  level  the  flow  was  southwesterly  and  was  con¬ 
verging  with  southeasterly  flow  to  the  east  in  the  prefrontal  cloud  re¬ 
gion.  Table  1  shows  point  A  experienced  a  74  mb  ascent  during  this  12 
hour  period.  However,  at  higher  levels  the  flow  is  more  westerly. 
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Table  1.  Pressure  levels  for  twelve  hour  trajectories  ending  at 
0000  GMT  21  February  1976.  Horizontal  positions  are 
superimposed  on  GOES  satellite  imagery  in  Fig.  30, 
the  +12  hour  time  step  corresponds  to  the  satellite 
picture  time  in  Fig.  30.  Asterisks  denote  air  parcels 
that  originated  outside  the  picture  area. 
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When  point  A  was  started  at  the  800  mb  level,  *  crossed  over  the  lower 
level  flow  and  ascended  by  73  mb.  Point  A  in  Figure  30a  also  shows  the 
inflow  of  warm  moist  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  thunderstorm 
area  of  maximum  intensity  in  northeastern  Oklahoma.  Points  U  and  TT 
located  to  the  east  of  Point  A  moved  northward,  and  did  not  spiral  into 
the  low  pressure  circulation.  Table  1  indicates  U  and  TT  experienced 
small  ascending  motions  of  only  18  and  27  mb,  respectively.  These  two 
parcels  eventually  provided  moisture  influx  to  the  area  of  precipita¬ 
tion  which  occurred  around  the  occluded  system  after  the  severe  weather 
dissipated. 

Another  interesting  trajectory  in  Fig.  30a  and  Table  1  was 
point  L  which  spiraled  around  the  surface  low  vortex  in  central  Kansas 
and  ascended  from  1000  to  771  mb  in  12  hours.  Points  L  and  D  were 
located  in  the  low  level  easterly  flow  north  of  the  cyclone  center  and 
compared  favorly  with  the  low  level  cloud  field  that  "wrapped  around" 
the  surface  low  on  its  poleward  side. 

Inflow  of  dryer  air  from  the  southwest  was  evident  from  points 
F,  H,  K  and  BB  in  Fig.  30a.  Point  K  experienced  the  smallest  ascent 
(75  mb)  in  the  southerly  flow  ahead  of  the  cold  front  shown  in  Fig.  6a. 
The  displacement  of  parcels  F,  H,  D  and  W  was  representative  of  the 
low  level  trough  in  the  eastern  Oklahoma  panhandle  (Fig.  6a)  which  pro¬ 
vided  some  impetus  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  severe  weather  sys¬ 
tem.  A  weak  area  of  postfrontal  subsidence  is  seen  at  point  W  in  Fig. 
30a.  The  rising  motion  in  the  first  four  hour  time  step  for  the  W 
trajectory  was  primarily  upslope  induced  due  to  the  low  center  circula¬ 
tion  in  Kansas. 

For  the  trajectories  that  started  at  800  mb  (Fig.  30b),  the  low 


level  trough  is  readily  identified  from  points  F,  E  and  W.  Of  these 
three,  F  showed  the  strongest  rising  motion  with  160  mb  ahead  of  the 
trough  while  E  was  displaced  upward  by  112  mb.  Point  W  experienced 
ascent  for  the  first  8  hours  and  coincided  with  the  initial  4  hour  tra¬ 
jectory  path  at  1000  mb.  Both  of  these  trajectories  were  parallel  to 
the  northeast-southwest  cloud  band  extending  over  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 
Fig.  30b  shows  cloud  top  temperatures  decreased  along  the  rising  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trajectory  path  of  point  W  and  increased  along  the  sinking 
portion. 

The  800  mb  flow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  severe  thunderstorm  cells 
in  Fig.  30b  was  primarily  a  westerly  component  with  southwesterly  flow 
in  the  prefrontal  area  over  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley  region. 
The  rapidly  rising  air  at  point  H  ascended  from  800  to  658  mb  in  12 
hours  into  the  large  storm  vortex  (Table  1).  The  rising  air  extended 
all  along  the  prefrontal  cloud  band  with  a  60  mb  ascending  motion  at 
point  P  until  the  first  area  of  subsidence  was  found  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tent  of  clouds  at  point  0. 

In  Fig.  30c  westerly  parcel  motion  at  the  400  mb  level  was  also 
evident  through  the  severe  thunderstorm  line.  The  subsidence  area  ex¬ 
tended  behind  the  prefrontal  cloud  band  and  was  supported  by  trajector¬ 
ies  R,  T  and  S.  Sinking  motion  for  S  ended  four  hours  before  the  ima¬ 
gery  time  and  prior  to  the  rapid  development  (Table  1)  and  then  was 
followed  by  rising  motion.  The  greatest  ascent  by  these  trajectories 
was  represented  by  parcel  Q.  Its  path  went  through  the  intense  cell  in 
southern  Oklahoma.  This  trajectory  ascended  by  only  13  mb  before  it 
reached  the  convective  cloud  band  and  then  was  displaced  upward  by  more 
than  35  mb  in  a  four  hour  time  interval  within  the  cloud  region. 
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The  contoured  cloud  map  extending  from  Colorado  into  South  Dakota 
was  located  in  the  downwind  flow  of  the  upper  level  trough.  The  trough 
axis  can  be  positioned  with  the  rising  motions  at  point  XX  and  the 
sinking  motion  of  points  G  and  YY  (Table  1).  This  cloud  pattern  was 
the  cirrus  blow  off  from  the  Colorado  buildups  induced  from  the  low 
level  easterly  flow  of  points  E  and  W  in  Figs.  30a  and  30b. 

GOES-East  Infrared  Imagery  at  1200  GMT  21  February  1976 

Twelve  hours  later  an  occluded  low  level  system  and  a  dry  tonque 
extended  through  Missouri.  Trajectories  associated  with  these  two 
features  are  depicted  in  Fig.  31  and  Table  2.  Comparing  the  low  level 
parcel  paths  of  points  AA  and  Y  from  1000  and  900  mb  (Figs.  31a  and  31b) 
it  is  apparent  that  the  dry  tongue  subsidence  extending  all  the  way  to 
the  occluded  front  in  Missouri  was  from  parcels  that  originated  below 
900  mb.  These  parcels  on  Fig.  31a  experienced  rising  motions  into  the 
severe  weather  system  until  the  storm  quickly  decayed  by  0400  GMT  and 
then  they  provided  the  subsident  motion  into  the  dry  tongue  behind  the 
cold  front. 

In  Fig.  31b,  the  900  mb  subsiding  air  at  Y,  Z,  AA  and  BB  was 
positioned  very  near  to  the  western  extent  of  the  cold  front  (Fig.  8a) 
which  was  underlying  the  cirrus  shield  over  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Even  the  next  four  hour  period  indicated  a  sinking  motion  behind  the 
front  as  it  moved  eastward  (Table  2  and  4).  The  parcel  at  H  underwent 
rising  motion  throughout  its  entire  history  and  eventually  moved  into 
the  upper  level  trough. 

The  low  level  subsidence  behind  the  rapidly  moving  cold  front  was 


evident  even  at  800  mb  from  points  CC,  DO  and  Y  (Fig.  31c).  Those 


Figure  31.  GOES-East  infrared  satellite  imagery  at  120C  GMT  21  Fe 
ruary  1976  with  24  hour  superimposed  trajectories  for 
(a)  1000 


(b)  900  mb  levels 
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Table  2.  Pressure  levels  for  twenty-four  hour  trajectories  end¬ 
ing  at  1200  GMT  21  February  1976.  Horizontal  positions 
are  superimposed  on  Fig.  31.  The  +24  Hour  time  step 
corresponds  to  the  satellite  picture  time  in  Fig.  31. 
Asterisks  denote  air  parcels  that  originated  outside 
the  picture  area. 
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Figure  31.  (c)  800  mb  and 


Figure  31.  (d)  400  mb  levels. 


three  parcels  all  underwent  lifting  of  38  to  81  mb  (Table  2)  during 
the  severe  weather  at  0000  GMT;  however,  in  the  last  four  to  eight  hours 
the  cold  front  moved  from  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  to  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley.  The  parcels  at  FF  and  GG  are  caught  in  the  cyclonic  circulation 
of  the  nearly  vertical  system  and  move  northeastward  with  good  ascend¬ 
ing  motions  of  186  and  174  mbs,  respectively  (Table  2). 

The  400  mb  trajectories  (Fig.  31 d)  coincided  very  well  with  the 
cirrus  patterns  around  the  Kansas  occluded  system  and  the  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  cold  front.  The  cloud  band  that  extended  from  northern  Oklahoma  to 
Iowa  consisted  mainly  of  low  level  clouds  wrapping  around  the  vertical 
circulation  center  in  eastern  Kansas.  The  southern  extent  of  the  cirrus 
overlying  the  low  level  moisture  band  was  well  defined  by  point  LL, 
while  the  eastern  edge  of  the  dry  tongue  was  positioned  at  the  subsiding 
points  JJ,  KK  and  HH.  During  the  next  four  hour  period  all  of  these 
parcels  underwent  ascending  motion  (Table  4).  Rising  motions  above 
the  cold  frontal  system  were  evident  from  point  WW  (in  Fig.  31 d)  which 
exhibited  practically  no  vertical  displacement  in  the  preceding  eight 
hours  (Table  2). 


GOES-East  Visual  Imagery  at  1700  GMT  21  February  1976 
The  last  of  the  trajectory  sequences  depicts  the  fully  developed 
occlusion,  dry  tongue  and  cold  frontal  cloud  band.  Comparison  of  the 
1630  GMT  infrared  and  1700  GMT  visual  imagery  (Figs.  29  and  32)  clearly 
illustrate  the  two  distinct  cloud  layers  over  the  Oklahoma  -  Kansas  - 
Missouri  borders.  The  surface  low  present  in  this  area  at  1200  GMT  de¬ 
cayed  and  was  filling.  From  the  two  sets  of  trajectories  in  Fig.  32  it 
is  possible  to  see  the  vertical  wind  shear  from  1000  to  900  mb.  Six 
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trajectories  were  computed  at  two  grid  points. 

The  trajectories  originated  between  1000  and  900  mb  and  were 
separated  by  20  mb  pressure  increments  (Table  3).  The  900  mb  omegas 
were  used  for  each  trajectory  computation,  and  only  the  horizontal  wind 
component  varied  according  to  the  interpolation  scheme  discribed  in 
Chapter  II.  Inflow  to  the  Kansas  low  was  provided  by  parcels  from  1000 
to  920  mb  while  the  900  mb  trajectory  followed  a  path  into  the  Illinois 
and  Indiana  low.  The  dry  tongue  low-level  subsidence  was  well  defined 
at  points  a-d  from  1000  to  900  mb.  These  trajectories  show  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  low  level  flow  especially  within  50  mb  of  the  underlying 
surface  in  determining  the  low  level  cloud  configurations.  At  somewhat 
higher  levels  there  was  considerably  less  agreement  with  the  atmos- 
pheric  motions  and  the  cloud  distribution. 

Figures  33a-d  and  Table  4  illustrate  the  trajectories  from  the 
individual  layers.  The  low  level  vortex  was  easily  identifiable  on 
Fig.  33a  from  points  BB,  NN  and  PP  and  was  so  shallow  in  vertical  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  900  mb  (Fig.  33b)  shows  cyclonic  circulation  only  at 
point  Y.  The  1000  mb  circulation  was  intense  enough  to  advect  air 
from  Kentucky  westward  to  the  Nebraska- Iowa  -  Missouri  border  (Fig.  33a, 
point  00).  This  parcel  ascended  250  mb  in  the  past  24  hour  period. 

The  dry  tongue  at  900  mb  (Fig.  33b)  is  well  identified  by  the  de¬ 
scending  motion  of  point  Y  and  MM.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  the 
vertical  motion  associated  with  points  NN  and  U  (Table  4).  Although 
both  parcels  show  rising  motion  into  the  cyclones  center  in  Indiana, 
five  hours  earlier  when  the  parcels  were  at  1200  GMT  their  sinking 
motion  precisely  positioned  the  placement  of  the  eastward  moving  cold 
front  on  the  Ill inois  -  Indiana  -  Kentucky  border  extending  southward 
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Figure  33.  GOES-East  visual  satellite  imagery  at  1700  GMT  21  Feb¬ 
ruary  1976  with  20  hour  superimposed  trajectories  for 
(a)  1000  and 


(b)  900  mb  levels 
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along  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  800  mb  trajectories  on  Fig.  33c  show  an  approximate  position 
of  the  surface  front  when  the  subsidence  of  parcels  DD,  AA,  Y  and  BB 
change  to  ascending  motions  by  comparing  Fig.  8a  and  10a. 

The  five  points  at  the  400  mb  level  accurately  depict  the  cloud 
formation  over  the  central  United  States  (Fig.  33d).  The  southern  edge 
of  the  cirrus  streak  through  northern  Missouri  and  Iowa  is  traced  with 
parcel  JO  (Fig.  29).  Points  KK  and  SS  outline  the  western  edge  of  the 
cold  front  cirrus  blow  off  pattern  while  points  RR  and  SS  mark  the 
extent  of  the  subsidence  in  the  dry  tongue. 


Figure  33.  (c)  400  mb  levels. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSION 

In  this  study  a  detailed  dynamic  and  synoptic  investigation  was 
carried  out  for  a  mid-latitude  cyclone.  A  time  sequence  of  analyzed 
synoptic  charts  and  numerical  computations  were  combined  with  polar 
orbiting  and  geostationary  satellite  data  in  order  to  consider  various 
physical  and  dynamical  mechanisms  that  were  associated  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  storm. 

Results  of  this  study  indicated  that  the  Laplacian  of  thickness 
advection  and  differential  vorticity  advection  by  the  nondivergent 
part  of  the  flow,  together  with  surface  fractional  effects,  were  the 
dominate  mechanisms  throughout  the  life  history  of  the  cyclone.  The 
storm  underwent  rapid  development  when  the  ascending  motions,  produced 
by  these  forcing  functions,  were  nearly  coincident  and  exhibited  no 
vertical  tilt  in  the  lee  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  When  the  cyclone 
reached  maturity,  the  strongest  thermal  and  vorticity  effects  at 
mid-tropospheric  levels  advanced  eastward  ahead  of  the  most  intense 
frictional  components  at  low  levels.  When  the  cyclone  began  to  oc¬ 
clude,  sinking  motion  was  contributed  by  differential  vorticity  advec¬ 
tion  by  the  divergent  part  of  the  flow  at  low  levels.  This  effect 
decreased  the  strong  rising  motion  due  to  friction  and  eventually  pro¬ 
duced  a  shallow  layer  of  subsidence  that  extended  into  the  occluded 
system. 

Numerical  computations  of  three  dimensional  trajectories 


illustrated  the  importance  of  low  level  moisture  flow  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  intense  convective  activity  within  the  warm  air  sector  of 
the  cyclone.  Comparisons  of  atmospheric  trajectories  with  visible 
and  infrared  imagery  from  satellites  showed  good  agreement  with  cloud 
fields  and  vertical  motions.  Also,  the  numerical  computations  showed 
the  importance  of  low  level  flow  in  determining  the  configuration 
of  cloud  fields  on  a  synoptic  scale. 


APPENDIX 


LIST  OF  SYMBOLS 

Description  of  Symbol 

Dry  static  stability 

Vertical  velocity 

Coriolis  parameter 

Pressure,  vertical  direction 

Air  temperature 

Jacobian  operator 

Absolute  vorticity 

Symbol  of  RT/pe 

Laplacian  operator 

Non-divergent  part  of  the  wind 

Potential  temperature 

Frictional  stresses 

Specific  heat  of  air  at 
constant  pressure 

Gas  constant 

Latent  heat  release  due  to 
stable  and  convection 
mechanisms 

Divergent  part  of  the  wind 
East-west  direction 


North-south  direction 
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